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THE WILD ROSE TREE. 
By Miss Armenia T. Perrer- 

Alady wishing to persuade her aged father to accompany 
her to her western home, vividly described to him the trees 
and flowers of that beautiful place, but still hisreply was ev- 
er “ No my child, here have | lived, and here will { die, and 
I think more of that wild rose tree in the meadow, than of all 
your trees and flowers.”’ 


You may tell of trees of sturdy oak, 

Where the woodman’s axe, the silence ne’er broke ; 
Of the willow’s wave, of the verdant pine, 

Of the purple grapes on the slender vine ; 

But dearer, far dearer to me than all, 

Is the wild rose tree, by the meadow wall! 


You may talk of your roses in vale and dell, 

Of their brillant hues, and their fragrant smell, 
Of their leaves bespangled with drops of dew ; 
Perbaps, kind daughter, they’re dear to you, 
But dearer, far dearer, to me than all, 

Is the wild rose tree by the meadow wall. 


You may talk of the violet’s deep blue eye, 

How it seems to reflect the azure sky . 

Of the spotless snow, of the lily fair, : 
You love your home, and the fiowerets there ; 

But dearer, far dearer, to me than all, 

Is the rose tree that waves by the méadow wall. 


I plucked its blossoms, when but a child, 
Revelling around like the breezes wild, 

I bound them in wreaths in my flowing hair 
And gladly inhaled their perfumed sir ; 

And I thought (could hear the fairies call, 
From the wild rose tree by the meadow wall. 


My steps are feeble, my head silvered o’er, 

By the hand of time, and soon. no more 

Will my aged form on this earth be found ; 

But ere I am laid ia the cold damp ground, 

Dear child may thy hand strew o,er my pall, 

Some flowers from the tree by the meadow wall. 
State Normal School, Albany, N- Y- 





Lusis Narurs—A curions freak of nature, the Port- 
land Advertiser says, may be seen on an apple tree in 
Medford, in the yard of Mr. Nathan Childs. Upon a 
branch of this tree there are three large white roses, 
originally there were five ; and what is still more singu- 
lar, is that they are all upon a new sprout of this year’s 
growth: 
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THE TWO VILLAGE BOYS, 


BY MISS LUCY A. RANDALL. 


There are two beautiful little villages, so pecaliarly 
situated in two different States, that any observer be- 
twetn them might notice, with ease, every proceed- 
ing in either. They are both near the boundary line 
between their respective States,—so near, that an 
hour’s walk, at an easy pace, would bring us from one 
to the other,—both alike in the soft beauty with which 
they lie nestling among green vallies and gently un- 
dulating hills, and yet so different in their social and 
moral aspect. 

In one State the Free School law wag established, 
and by its regulations every penniless urchin that 
would otherwise hang around the streets until man- - 
hood, learning all manner of “ slang” phrases and 
tricks, and then be a burden and a bane to society, 
might receive a thorough education, and be thus fitted 
to fill the highest places of the land if such was his 
aspiration ; and if the aims of the youthful citizen fell 
below that brilliant point, to live in tranquil enjoy- 
ment, enriched by the jewels of thought and the re- 
fined gold of good books, and at peace with God and 
man. 

The beneficial effects of this great law were already 
visible. The bright looks of children, whose minds 
were becoming susceptible of the purest and highest 
enjoyments, the pleasant school-houses, and the almost 
entire absence of those depraved children who usually 
tHrong the corners of village streets, struck the casu- 
al looker-on, with emotions of pleasure, to see that 
men were at length becoming sensible that the best 
gift for their children,—one that would serve them in 
peace or in war—would be a good education. 

In the other village, (that of N——,) this great so- 
cial blessing was wanting. At the “corner grocer- 
ies” idle boys collected,—some lounging in the bright 
sunshine, others debating the last dog-fight and the 
probable prospect of another, and others setiling some 
miniature “‘ affair of honor” by the law of their fists. 
Most of these boys had poor parents, who would wil- 
lingly have taken them from these scenes of depravi- 
ty, and sent them to school, had it been in their power 
so to do; but, “no, it was more than they could do 
even to support their children, much less afford to 
send them to school !” 
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ras RA ARAL ALL. 


Richard Allen was the name of a boy residing in 
the Free School State, in the sweet little village of 
H . He was.the only son of a poor widow, 
who continued to support herself and two children, by 
keeping a little variety store. Richard, or Dicky, as 
he was commonly called, went to school regularly 
with his young sister Lily ; and when the school hours 
were over, and all the little duties about the house, 
such as splitting wood, bringing water, &c., were 
done, devoted himself to reading, for which employ- 
ment his studies at school had given him a strong 
relish. Lily and he drew their books-every Friday 
afternoon from the School Library, and in the eve- 
nings, instead of rioting about the streets on his part, 
and useless slumber: on hers, they took turns in 
reading aloud to their dearly loved mother, as she sat 
sewing or knitting within the cheerful little store. 

Near H———— was a ‘small pond, embosomed in a 
beautiful piece of woods, which on account of its rep- 
utation for good fishing places, drew many ofthe 
boys from the neighboring villages around it. Some. 
times Dicky would go down and get a string of fish 
for his mother, and this necessarily drew him into a 
great deal of boy-society, all of which was not as 
choice as his mother could have wished. However 
Dicky, knowing the old proverb, that “ evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners,” generally kept 
pretty well aloof from the vicious boys, who were by 
no means scarce around the silver little sheet of water. 

There was one boy who often came down there 
from N. , who generally secured a seat near 
Dicky when he was there, and strove to draw him 
into conversation, generally with the motive of “ tak- 
ing him off,” as a fellow of no spirit whatever, before 
his own very high-minded associates, who received 
all such efforts for the public amusement with very de 
cided symptoms of approbation, especially, when de- 
signed to ridicule a boy like Dicky, who evidently 
liked their room better than their company, and who 
always avoided them when possible. 

This boy amused himself an hour at a time by ridi- 
culing Dicky to make him angry, and then would be 
off to his own village with an exquisite coterie to 
mimic the “ little. parson,” as he called him, for the 
special pleasure of “ the gang,” as these young gentle- 
men classically styled themselves. 

He went by the name of Edward Crane; he 
was an only son, and his mother, a poor widow like 
Mrs. Allen, earned a scanty living by taking in plain 
sewing. Many a night when there was no moon, nor 
even a star in the dark vault of heaven, she eat »!one 
by the waning light of her feeble candle, the litt!c re- 
mains of the fire smouldering away upon the hearth, 
sewing, her cheek pale, her hands trembling with long 








toil, and her heart not much pleasanter than the cheer-’ 


less night. Alone, I say, for Edward was generally 
engaged in idling about the dark streets, in company 
with three or four other equally choice spirits. 

Poor Mrs. Crane deeply lamented her inability to 
keep him at home, and out of the baneful influence 
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which she well knew the other boys ex cised upon 
him. But it was of no use to talk. 

‘« Edward, dear,” she would say,“ don’t go out to- 
night ; come, stay with me,—I’m all alone. Besides, 
I don’t like to have you with John Sedley and those 
boys ; they swear,and use bad language. 1’m eure, 
my son, that you can’t gain any good from them, and 
you do gain a great deal of evil.” 

“OQ! nonsense, mother! I don’t swear a bit, and 
i’s so awfully dull here. If I could read or write it 
would be better; but as it is, there’s no fun at all tu 
be had here. Let me go, for I promised Tom Grove 
to come over to his father’s tavern to-night.” 

“ Don’t, Edward! there is so much noise over there 
every night. It 1s really disgraceful, and I can’t bear 
to think of my boy’s having anything to do with it-” 

“©O! mother! I- don’t make hardly no noise at all, 
and to night I'll be right still, just to keep you quiet.” 

“ So you say, Neddy, but how am I to know that 
you won’t forget your promise the moment you're 
out of my sight, and be noisy? And what is worse, 
my dear, there are certainly bad men and habitual 
drinkers at Grove’stavern. I know it by their vicious 
looks and red faces.” 

* Vicious looks aint always a sign of vicious folks, 
mother. I’ve promised Tommy, and I’li go. So I’m 
off !” 

And taking his ragged hat from the table, he 
marched out into the intense darkness of the night. 

His mother would gaze after him sometimes, with a 
tear trembling on her eyelids, and then with a deep 
sigh turn to her work again. How gladly would she 
have sent her dearly beloved son to school. But she 
could not even think of paying such an amount of 
money when the avails of the very utmost of her en- 
deavors did not even suffice to feed and clothe them 
comfortably. She had never received an education, 
otherwise she would have been better able to support 
herself. Poor Mrs. Crane was testing th ¢ lLir 
fruits of ignorance. 

Edward was naturally affectionate and amiable, but 
his mother had allowed him to Juxuriate in the com- 
pany of bad boys quite too long From his earliest 
childhood, he had formed one of the “ gang” of unem- 
ployed and listless boys, who made it their business to 
ridicule every one who had the slightest pretensions 
to gentility, or who showed the smallest aversion to 
them, to loaf along the streets all day and a part of 
the night, and to smoke the bits of cigars that lay 
around on the bar-room floor of “Old Grove’s tavern.” 
Thus the flowers of good that naturally blossomed in 
his heart were gradually overgrown by the weeds of 
bad society, and finally choked by the noxious plants 
of vice. 

Mrs. Crane saw no way to prevent her boy from 
being thus ming. up, as it were, with the very 
dregs of the village. Her gentle arguments were 
quite silenced by the boisterous reasons given by 
Edward, to account for his frequent absences from 





his home, for jt was still kome, although lonely and 
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gloomy. The sympathizing neighbors shook their 
heads and sighed as they saw Edward Crane go by 
with half a dozen young scapegraces that they knew 
were on the broad path to certain destruction. 

“ Edward,” said Richard Allen, one glorious eve- 
ning in summer, as the boys sat fishing by the little 
expanse of water,“ why will you act so?” 

He spoke energetically, for Edward had been teas- 
ing him as usual, and for some time he had not been 
paying any attention to him, nor to the shouts of 
laughter which came from the N boys. But 
these young gentlemen had strayed away in search of 
some “better fun,” and there was no one there, then, 
except Dicky and Ned. 

Ned looked up surprised. ‘‘ Why my little preacher, 
what started you so?” 

“Nonsense! Ned, I am in earnest. Why don’t 
you go to school, or do something to keep you from 
the society of those boys? My mother would not be 
easy if she thought that I had anything to do with 
those boys who seem to be your closest friends.” 

“ Your mother don’t know nothing about it! And 
all the boys of the neighborhood say that you area 
gteat fool to goto school. There’s both rhyme and 
reason for you, sir!” 

To tell the truth Ned, was really astonished to see 
Dick take so much notice of him, as always heretofore 
he had preserved a quiet and dignified silence when 
he had rallied him. 

** Well, in the first place,” answered Dick, ‘I don’t 


think that I care greatly what the boys say of me, éven 
if I entertained the slightest respect for their opinions, 
which fortunately I do not ;—but I really am surprised 


tg see your actions. I thought you had more self- 
respect, more manliness. At first I imagined you to 
be in fun, but if you -are, your jokes continue a long 
time. Do try, Ned, to avoid those boys, if you don’t 
want tobe like them! Why don’t you go to school ?” 

Ned was really touched by Dick’s earnest manner, 
and answered, for once in his life, with sincerity : 

““¢ Why don’t I go to school?’ Because I can’t, 
Dick Allen! Do you suppose money drops into my 
hand from the clouds? Why it costs most everything 
to go to school ; and you know very well that mother 
is as poor asa church mouse! And as to keeping 
company with those boys, what else canI do? I must 
have some fun with somebody ; and our house is a dull 
place enough—for I can’t read, like you!” 

“Then, dear Ned, come to our house, and I will 
help you learn. It is too bad, I know, that you can’t 
goto school, free of costs, as I can—but, at least, I 
can help you. I’m sure that our house is not dull, 
thanks to mother and Lilly, and our School Library.” 

“* Well, I really will come Dick—you see if I don’t, 
said Ned, earnestly, as Dick rose, with his string of 
fishes, and began to put up his fishing tackle, for de- 
parture. 

** That’s right, Ned! and if you don’t want to come 
to certain ruin, pray don’t associate with Johnny Sed- 
ley and Tommy Groves, and those fellows, so much ;— 
know your mothe r don’t like it!” 





“No more she don’t, Ned? But if every one epoke 
as encouragingly as you do, Dick, I wouldn’t beso bad. 
But all the neighbors seem to think me a regular ras- 
cal.” 

“* Well, good bye, Ned—I must go. 
der why I have been gone £0 late.” 

Ned bent his steps slowly homeward, with his hands 
deep in his ragged pockets, revolving in his mind the 
proposition of Richard Allen. But his dreams of 
learning aud progress were short-lived enough. 

Scarcely had he entered N , when a drove of 
thoughtless boys pounced upon him, and, anxions to 
know the cause of his thoughtfulness, soon “fished” 
it all out of him. How they ridiculed him! Ar- 
row after arrow of their low-bred sarcasm pierced 
the thin crust of real earnestness which had formed 
around his heart. At length, driven to a state 
of almost desperation, he joined in the general laugh 
and declared himself to have been “ only in fun.” This 
avowal was received by his young companions with 
shouts of applause, upon which they all adjourned to 
the gap in the fence of a neighboring apple orchard. 

Edward thought of the promise he had broken, many 
times, but always with a sense of deep humiliation 
to think that he had broken it. He therefore kept 
aloof from all places where he was at all likely 
to meet with Dick Allen, for people always shun 
those to whom they have done as they would not be 
done by. Dick often wondered why Ned Crane did 
not come, as he had promised, and was really sorry 
that he did not ; for he had hoped to be of some ben- 
efit to him; but he never saw him at the water side, 
and, as his mother disliked to have him go to the vil- 
lage of N » he never saw him at all. 

Years rolled by, and our two heroes grew to ‘‘man’s 
estate’—but how different were their characters. 
As he grew up, Ned Crane gradually drew nearer and 
nearer to the whirling vortex of evil,and at length be- 
came totally overwhelmed. Ruin and despair surround- 
ed him, and, driven to a state of perfect recklessnéss, 
he began to commit theft. He was immediately de- 
tected, and thrown into prison, where he remained 
for more than two years, and when he at length was 
liberated, he fell back at once into his old course of 
idling about the streets. Well was it for his poor mo- 
ther that, worn to a perfect shadow by toil and grief, 
she had long ago sunk, broken-hearted, into the silence 


of the tomb. 
At first, his mother’s death had startled Edward 


into a faint sensation of remorse ; but he strove to 
drown this unwelcome feeling in the wild transports 
of inebriation, and he succeeded too well. He was 
soon conveyed to the village Almshouse, where he 
spent the miserable remnant of his days, in a state of 
helpless idiocy, for his course of life had undermined 
the little reason which he possessed. 

How different was Richard’s career! Growing up 
beneath the light of education, the seeds of love and 
righteousness, which were sown during his early school- 
days, had grown, and budded and blossomed, and now 
spread around on every side the rich fragrance of holy 


Lily will won- 
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deeds. His mother lived just long enough to see her 
children happy and well settled, and then died in their 
arms with a blessing lingering on her last breath. Sur- 
rounded by the sunshine of love and the still waters of 
perfect peace he became a benefit to society, a strong 
advocate of the plan of national education, and the 
respected suggester of many approved ways of bet- 
tering the evils of the State, which were indeed few, 
while the glorious beams ‘of Free Education, shone 
upon it. 

One-twentieth part of the large sum which was 
drawn from the public fund for the support of the 
useless Edward Crane, would have bestowed'a good 
education and good, principles‘upon nearly fifty such 
boys as he once was, thus preserving them from his 
miserable fate, and bestowing so many good and val- 
uable citizens upon the State. 

Richard Allen had paid back, twenty-fold, the sum 
which had been expended on his education, and had, 
at the same time, given large amounts to the schools 
of his neighborhood. How much better would it have 
been, if poor Edward Crane could have received the 
advantages which Richard so gladly;improved. The 
want of a good education had blasted the plants of 
promise, and engendered the! poisonous shoots of evil, 
and he thus became a burden to society, and a useless 
consumer of the public funds. 

If part of those countless sums which have, been so 
liberally showered on'institations of charity, and 
Houses of Refuge, could have been bestowed on the 
great cause of Public Education, ‘those institutions 
would soon be out of use ; for if the minds of ourna- 
tion could be illumined with the light,of knowledge, 
who would wander blindly'into the broad |paths that 
lead to ruin? 

State Normal School, Albany. 
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SUPPORT FREE SCHOOLS. 
From Col. Horry’s life of General Marion. 
CHAPTER XXKXI. 


I often went to see Marion. Our evenings were 
passed as might have been expected, between two 
old friends who had spent their better days togeth- 
er in scenes of honorable enterprise and danger. 
On the night of the last visit I ever made him, ob- 
serving that the clock was going for ten, [asked him 
if it were not near his hour of rest. 

«Oh no,” said he, “‘we must not talk of bed yet. 
It is but seldom, you know, that we. meet, and as 
this may be our last, let us take all we can of it in 
achat. What do you think of the times. 

“O glorious times!” said I.* 

« Yes, thank God!” replied he, “they are glori- 
ous times indeed; and fully equal to all that we 
had in hope when we drew our swords for indepen- 
dence. But I am afraid they wont last long.” 

I asked him why he thought so. 

“Qh, knowledge sir,” said he “is wanting! 
knowledge is wanting! Israel of old, you know, 





was destroyed for lack of knowledge; and all na- 





tions, ali individuals, have come to nought from the 
same cause.” 

I told him I thought we were too happy to change 
80 soon. 

“Pshaw !” replidd he, that is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Happiness signifies nothing, if it be not 
known, and properly valued. Satan, we are told, 
was once an angel of light, but for want of duly 
considering his glorious state, he rebelled and lost 
all. And how many hundreds of young Carolinians 
have we not known, whose fathers left them all the 
means of happiness; elegant estates; handsome 
wives ; and, in short, every blessing that the most 
Inxurious could desire? Yet they could not rest, 
until, by drinking and gambling, they had fooled 
away their fortunes, parted from their wives, and 
rendered themselves the veriest beggars and black- 
guards on earth. 

Now, why was all this, but for lack of knowledge? 
For had those silly ones but known the evils of pov- 
erty, what a vile thing it is to wear a dirty shirt, a 
long beard and ragged coat ; to go without a dinner, 
or to sponge for 1t among growling relations; or to 
be bespattered, or run over in the streets, by the 
sons of those who were once their fathers’ overseers ; 
I say, had these poor, boobies in the days of their 
prosperity, known these things, as they now do, 
would they have squandered away the precious 
means of independence and pleasure, and have 
brought themselves to all this shame and sorrow? 
No! never, never, never. 

“And so it is, most exactly, with nations. If 
those that are free and happy, did but know their 
blessings, do you think they would ever exchan 
them for slavery? If the Carthagenians, for exam- 
ple, in the days of their freedom and self-govern- 
ment, when they obeyed no laws, but of their own 
making; paid no taxes, but for their own benefit, 
and free as air, pursued their own interest as they 
liked; I say, if that once glorious ani happy peo- 
ple had known their blessings, would they have 
sacrificed them all, by their accursed factions, to 
the Romans, to be ruled, they and their children, 
with a rod of iron, to be burdened like beasts, and 
crucified likemalefactors? No, surely they would 
not. 

‘Well, now to bring this home to ourselves. We 
fought for self-government; and God has been 
pleased to give us one, better calculated, perhaps, 
to protect our rights, to foster our virtues, to call 
forth our energies, and to advance our condition 
nearer to perfection and happiness, than any gov- 
ernment that was ever framed under the sun. 

“But what signifies even this government, divine 
as it is, if it be not known and prized as it deserves ?” 

I asked him how he thought this was best to be 
done? 


“Why, certainly,” replied he, ‘‘by free schools. 

I shook my head. 

He observed it, and asked me whatI meant by 
that? 
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I told him I was afraid the legislature would look 
to their popularity, and dread the expense. 

He exclaimed “God preserve our legislature from 
such “ penny wit and pound foolishness!” What 
sir? keep a nation in ignorance rather than vote a 
little of their own money for education !” 

e . * * ° * 

I sighed and told him I wished he had not broach- 
ed the subject, for it had made me very sad: 

“« Yes,” replied he, “‘it is enough to make any one 
sad. But it cannot be helped but by a wiser course 
of things ; for if people will not do what will make 
them happy, God will surely chastise them; arfd 
this dreadful loss of public property, is one token 
of his displeasure at our neglect of public instruc- 
tion.” 

I asked him if this were réally his belief. 

“* Yes sir,” replied he, with great earnestness, “‘it 
is my belief, and I would not exchange it for worlds. 
It is my firm belief that every evil under the sun is 
of the nature of chastisement, and appointed of the 
infinitely good Being, for our benefit. When you 


see a youth, who; but lately, was the picture of 


bloom and manly beauty, now utterly withered and 


lieving it to be the .will of God that “‘all should be 

instructed, from the least to the greatest,” these 

wise legislators at once set about public instruction. 

They did not ask, how will my constituents like 

this? won’t they turn me ont? shall I not lose my 

three dollars per day? No! but fully persuaded 

that public instruction is God’s will, because the 

people’s good, they set about it like the true friends 

of the people. 

“‘ Now mark the happy consequence. When the 

war broke out, you heard of no division in New 

England, no toryism, nor any of its horrid effects ; 

no houses in flames, kindled by the hands of fellow- 

citizens, no neighbors waylaying and shooting their 
neighbors, plundering their property, carrying off 
their stock, and aiding the British in the cursed 
work of American murder and subjugation. But 
on the contrary, with minds well informed of their 
rights, and hearts glowing with love for themselves 
and posterity, they rose up against the enemy, firm 
and united, as a band of shepherds against the ra- 
vening wolvs. j 

‘« And their valor in the field gave glorious proof 
how men will fight, when they know that theirall 


decayed; his body bent ; his teeth dropping out; his | is at stake. See Major Pitcairn, on the memorable 
nose consumed; fosted breath, ichorous eyes, and | 19th of April, 1775, marching from Boston, with 


his whole appearance so putrid, ghastly, and loath- 
sqgme, you are filled with pity and with horror; you 


one thousand British regulars, to burn the Ameri- 
cah stores at Concord. Though this heroic excur- 


can hardly believe there is a God, or hardly refrain | sion was commenced under cover of night, the far- 
from charging him with cruelty. But where folly | mers soon took the alarm, and gathering around 
raves, wisdom adores. In this awful scourge of | them with their fowling pieces, presently knocked 
lawless lust, wisdom discerns the infinite price | down one-fourth of their number, and caused the 
which heaven sets on conjugal purity and love. In| rest to run, as if, like the swine in the gospel, they 
like manner,-the enormous sacrifice of public prop- | had a legion of devils at their backs. 


erty, in the last war, being no more, as before ob- 


‘Now, with sorrowful eyes, let us turn to our 


served, than the natural effects of public ignorance, | own State, where no pains were ever taken to en- 
ought to teach us, that of all sins, there is none so |lighten the minds of the poor. There we have seen 
hateful to God as national ignorance ; that unfail- | a people naturally as brave as the New Englanders, 
ing spring of NATIONAL INGRATITUDE, REBELLION, | for mere lack of knowledge of their blessings pos- 


SLAVERY, and WRETCHEDNEss ! 


sessed or their dangers threatened, suffer Lord Corn- 


« But, if it be melancholy to think of so many el- | wallis, with only sixteen hundred men, to chase 
egant houses, rich, furniture, fat cattle, and preci- |General Greene upwards of three hundred miles! . 
ous crops, destroyed for want of that patriotism, | In fact, to scout him through the two great States 
which a true knowledge of our interests would have | of South and North Carolina as far as Guilford 
inspired; then how much more melancholy, to think | court-house! And when Greene, joined at tha: 
of those torrents of precious blood that were shed, | place by two thousand poor, illiterate militia mer, 
those cruel slaughters and massacres that took place | determined at length to fight, what did he gain by 
among the citizens for the same cause! As proof} them, with all their numbers, but disappointmat 
that such hellish tragedies would never have been | and disgrace? For though posted very advantage- 
acted had our state but been enlightened, only let | ously behind the corn-field fences, they could not 
us look at the people of New England. From Brit-| stand a single fire from the British, but,in spite of 
ain their fathers had fled to America for religion’s | their officers, broke and fled like base-born slaves, 
sake. Religion had taught them that God created | leaving their loaded muskets sticking in the fence 
men to be happy: that to be happy they must have | corners! 


virtue: that virtue is not to be attained without 


“But from this shameful sight, turn again to 


knowledge, nor knowledge without instruction, nor | the land of free schools ; to Bunker’s hill. There, 
public instruction] without free schools, nor free | behind a poor ditch of half a night’s raising, you 


schools without legislative order. 


behold fifteen hundred militia men, waiting the ap- 


Among a people who fear God, the knowledge of | proach of three thousand British regulars, with a 
duty, is the sameas doing it. Believing it to be the | heavy train of artillery! With such odds against 


first command of God, “let there be light,” and be- 





them, such fearful odds in numbers, discipline, arms 
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and martial fame, will they not shrink from the 
contest, and, like their Southern friends, jump up and 
run? Qh no! toa man they have been taught to 
read; to a man they have been instructed to know, 
and dearer than life to prize, the blessings of rrEE- 
pom. Their bodies are lying behind ditches, but 
their thoughts are on the wing, darting through 
eternity. The warning voice of God still rings in 
their ears. The hated forms of proud merciless 
kings pass before their eyes. They look back to 
the days of old, and strengthen themselves as they 
think what their gallant forefathers dared for Lrs- 
erty and forrHem. They looked forward to their 
own dear children, and yearned over the unoffend- 
ing millions, new, with tearful eyes, looking up to 
them for protection. And shall this infinite host of 
deathless beings, created in God's own image, and 
capable by virtue and Equa. Laws, of endless 
progression in glory and happiness; shall they be 
arrested in their high career, and from the free 
born sons of God, be degraded into the slaves of 
man? Maddening at the accursed thought, they 
grasp their avenging firelocks, and drawing their 
sights along the death-charged tubes, they long for 
the coming up of the British thousands. Three 
times the British thousands came up; and three 
times the dauntless yeomen, waiting their near ap- 
proach, received them with storms of thunder and 
lightning that shivered their ranks, and heaped the 


fleld with their weltering carcases. 
**In short, my dear sir, men will always fight for 


their government, according to their sense of its 
value. To value it aright, they must understand 
it. This they cannot do without education. Anda 
large portion of the citizens are poor, and can never 
attain that inestimable blessing, without the aid of 
government to bestow it freely upon them. And 
the more perfect the government, the greater the 
duty to make it well known. Selfish and oppres- 
sive governments, indeed, as Christ observes, must 
‘hate the light, and fear to come to it, because 
their deeds are evil.” But a fair and cheap gov- 
ernment, like our Republic, ‘longs for the light, 

nd rejoices to come to the light, that it may be 
manifested to be from God,” and well worth all the 
vigilance and valor that an enlightened nation can 
rally for its defence. And God knows, a good gov- 
enment can hardly ever be half anxious enough to 
gve its citizens a thorough knowledge of its own 
exceilencies. For as some of the most valuable 
traths, for lack of careful promulgation, have been 
lost, so the best governments on earth, if not duly 
known and prized, may be subverted. Ambitious 
demagogues will rise, and the people through igno- 
rance and love of change, will follow them, . Vast 
armies will be formed, and bloody battles fought. 
And after desolating their country with all the hor- 
rors of civil war, the guilty survivors will have to 
bend their necks to the iron yoke of some stern 


ugurper; and like beasts of burden, to drag unpit- 


ied, those galling chains which they have rivetted 
upon themselves forever.” 





This, as nearly as I can recollect, was the sub- 
stance of the last dialogueI ever had with Ma- 
rion. It was spoken with an emphasis which I shall 
never forget. Indeed he described the glorious ac- 
tion at Bunker’s Hill, as though he had been one of 
the combatants. His agitation was great, his voice 
became altered and broken; and his face kindled 
over with that living fire with which it was wont to 
burn, when he entered the battles of his country. 
I rose from my seat as he spoke; and on recovering 
from the magic of his tongue, I found myself bend- 
ing forward to the voice of my friend, and my right 
hand stretched to my side; it was stretched to my 
side for the sword that was wont to burn in the 
presence of Marion when battle rose, and thecrowd- 
ing foe was darkening around us. But thanks to 
God, twas sweet delusion all. No sword hung 
burning by my side; no crowding foé darkened 
around us. In dust or in chains they had all van- 
ished away, and bright in its scabbard rested the 
sword of peace in my own pleasant hails on Win- 
yaw bay. 





ENGLISH SCHOOL DAMES. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


Daring the Churchwardenship of farmer Brookes, 
no less than three village teachers arrived at Aperleigh. 
It made more than half the business of our zéalous 
and bustling man of office, an amateur in such mat- 
ters, to instruct and overlook them. The first im- 
portation was Dame Whitaker, a persen of no small 
importance, who had presided as head nurse over two 
generations of the Lacys, who founded the school, 
and was now,on the dispersion of her last set of 
nurslings to their different schools, promoted and 
banished to this distant government. Nobody could 
be more unfit for her new station, or better suited to 
her old. She was a nurse from top to toe. Round, 
portly, smiling ; with a coaxing voice and an indolent 
manner ; much addicted to snuff and green tea, to 
sitting still, to long stories, and to humoring children. 
She spoiled every brat she came near, just as she had 
been used to spoil the little Master Edwards and Miss 
Julias of her ancient domain. She could not hgve 
scolded if she would ; the gift was not in her. Under 
her misrule the school grew into sad disorder; the 
girls not only Jearned nothing, but unlearned what 
they knew before.. Work was lost, even the new 
shifts of the Vicars lady; books were torn, and for 
the climax of evil, no sampler was prepared to carry 
tound at Christmas from house to house,—the first 
time such an omission had occurred within the memo- 
ry of man. Farmer Brookes was at his wit’s end. 
He visited the school six days in the week to admon- 
ish and reprove ; he even went nigh to threaten that 
he would worka sampler himself, and he finally be- 
stowed on the unfortunate ex-nurse the nickname of 
Queen Log,a piece of disrespect, which, together 
with other grievances, proved so annoying to poor 
dame Whitaker, that she found the air of Aberleigh 
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disagree with her; abdicated that unruly and rebel- 
lious principality, the school, and retired with great 
delight to her quiet home in the deserted nursery, 
where, as far as I know, she still remains. 

The grief of the children on losing this most in- 
dulgent non-instructress, was not mitigated by the ap- 
pearance or demeanor of her successor, who, at first, 
seemed a preceptress .after Farmer Brookes’s own 
heart, a perfect Queen Stork. Dame Banks was the 
widow of a game-keeper, a little thin woman with a 
hooked nose, a sharp voice, and a prodigious activity 
of tongue. She scolded all day long, and for the first 
week passed for a great teacher. ‘After that time, it 
began to be discovered, that, in spite of her lessons, 
the children did not learn ; notwithstanding her ra- 
ting they did not mind; and, in the midst of a 
continual bustle, nothing was ever done. Dame Banks 
was, in fact, a well-intentioned, worthy woman, with 
a restless, irritable temper, a strong desire to do her 

- duty, and a woful ignorance how to set about it. 
She was rather too old to be taught either, at least 
she required a gentler instructer than the good church- 
warden, and so much ill-will was springing up between 
them, that he hed even been heard to regret the loss 
of Dame Whittaker’s quietness, when, very suddenly, 
poor Dame Banks fell ill and died. The sword had 
worn the ecabbard; but she was better than she 
seemed, a thoroughly well-meaning woman, grateful, 
pious, charitable ; even our man of office admitted this. 

The next in succession was one with whom my 
trifling pen, dearly as that light and fluttering instru- 
ment loves to dally and disport over the surfaces of 
things, must take no saucy freedom ; one of whom we 
all felt it impossible to speak or think without respect ; 
one who made Farmer Brookes’s office of advisor a 
sinecure, hy putting the whole school, himself included, 
in its proper-place, setting every body in order and 
keepicg them so. I don’t know how she managed, 
unless by good sense and good humor, and that happy 
art of government which seems no art at all, because 
so perfect ; but the children were busy and happy ; 
the yestry pleased ; and the churchwarden contented. 
All went well under Mrs. Allen. 

She was an elderly woman, nearer, perhaps, to sev- 
enty than to sixty, and of an exceedingly venerable 
and prepossessing appearance. Delicacy was her 
chief characteristic, a delicacy 86 complete that it per- 
vaded her whole person, from her tall, slender figure, 
her fair, faded complexion, and her silver hair, to the 
exquisite nicety of dress, by which, at all hours and 
seasons, from Sunday morning to Saturday night, she 
was invariably distinguished. The soil of the day 
was never seen on her apparel ; dust would not cling 
to her snowy caps and handkerchiefs, such was the 
art-magic of her neatness. Her very pins did their 
office in different manner fromj those. belonging to 

_ other people. Her manner was gentle, cheerful, and 
courteous, with a simplicity and propriety of express- 
on, which perplexed all listeners, it seemed so exactly 





what belonged to the highest birth and the highest 
breeding. 

She wae humble, very humble, but her humility was 
evidently the result of a truly Christian spirit, and 
would have distinguished her equally in any station 
The poor people, always nice judges of behavior, felt, 
they did know why, that she was their superior; the 
gentry of the neighborhood suspected her of being 
their equal,—some clergyman’s or officer’s widow, re- 
duced in circumstances,—had she not, on discovering 
their mistake, eagerly undeceived them. She had been, 
she said, all her life, a servant, the personal attendant 
of one dear mistress, on whose decease she had been 
recommended to Mr. Lacy, (the patron of the school,) 
and to his kindness, under Providence, was indebted 
fora home anda provision for her helpless age, and 
the still more helpless youth of a poor orphan, far 
dearer to her than herself. This avowal, although it 
changed the character of the respect paid to Mrs. 
Allen, was certainly not calculated to diminish its 
amount, and the new Mistress, and the beautiful order 
of her house and garden continued to be the pride and 
admiration of Aberleigh. 








Victssitupes oF Watt, THE INVENTOR oF THE 
Steam Eneine.—A young man wanting to sell spec- 


tacles in London, petitions the Corporation to allow 


him to open a little shop, without paying the fees of 
freedom, and he is refused. He goes to Glasgow, and 
the Corporation refuses him there. He makes acquaint- 
ance with some members of the University, who find 
him very intelligent, and permit him to open a shop 
within their walls, He does not sell spectacles and 
magic lanterns enough to occupy all his time ; he oc- 
cupies himself at intervals in taking asunder and re- 
making all the machines he can come at. He finds 
there are books on machines written in foreign lan- 
guages ; he borrows a dictionary, and learns the lan- 
guages to read those books. The University people 
wonder at him, and are fond of dropping into his little 
room in the evening, to tell him what they are dojng, 
and to look at the queer instruments heconstructs. A 
machine in the University collection wants repairing 
and he isemployed. He makes it a new machine. The 
steam engine is constructed ; and the giant mind of 
Watts, stands out before the world—the author of the 
industrial supremacy of this country, the herald of a new 
force of civilzation. But was Watt educatzd? Where 
was he educated? At his own workshop, and in the 
best manner, Watt learned Latin when he wanted 
it for his business. He learned French and German ; 
but these things were tools, not ends. He used them 
to promote his engineering plans as he used lathes and 
levers.—Journal of Education ef Upper Canada. 





A man that only translates, shall never be a poet ; ror 
a painter, that always copies; nor a swimmer, that swims 
always with bladders; so people that trust wholly on 
others’ charities, and without industry of their own, will 
be always poor.—Sin W. Tempts, 
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FREE SCHOOL STATE CONVENTION. 


This Convention has been postponed to Wednea- 
day, the tenth day of July inst. at 10 o’clock a. m. 
There are indieations that it will be numerously at- 
tended ; and that great good will result from its de- 
lidberations, and discussions. Several of the most 
eminent, and distinguished friends of education, 
will be present : and we hope to see every portion of 
the State fully and fairly represented. Nothing is 
now needed but early, continued, and efficient ac- 
tion, on the part of the advocates of Free Schools, to 
secure another, and a “Crowning Victory.” Shall 
that action be withheld? -A good spirit is abroad. 
The intelligence, the patriotism, and the public spi- 
rit of every community is with us: the heart and 
the instinctive feeling of every father is with us: 
the best wishes and highest hopes of every Christian 
are on our side: and “* they that are for us, are more 
than they that are against us.” Ifwe are true to 
ourselves, we cannot be defeated. 


THE ISSUE. 

What is the direct issue presented to the consider- 
ation of the people of the State in reference to the re- 
tention or repeal of the Free School Law ? 

On the one hand it is claimed that the right of 
every child in the State tosuch an education as shall 
be adequate to the discharge of the obligations and 
responsibilities incident to human life, shall be dis- 
tinctly recognized and efficiently guarantied, by the 
supreme power of the State: and that the means of 
securing such an education shall be provided by an 
equal and just assessment upon the aggregate wealth 
of the State. In support of this claim it is insisted 
that in a republican form of government, where all 
political power emanates directly or indirectly from 
the people themselves, education is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and of vital and paramount importance : 
that from the earliest period of our existence as a 
people, this principle has been recognized and acted 
upon, by those communities where the greatest mor- 
al, social, and political advancement has been made; 
that it has taken root and flourished wherever the 
great body of the people have tasted its advantages, 
and afforded it a scope for developing its capabili- 
ties; and that wherever it has been introduced and 
obtained a firm foothold, it has never been abandon- 
ed. Itis alledged that upon the general prevalence 
of intelligence and virtue, of sound science and un- 
corrupted morality, not only the happiness and 
welfare of each individual of the community, but 
the very foundation of society and government, es- 
sentially depend : and hence that the first and high- 
est and most imperative duty of the State, is, in the 
language of the Father of his Country, to “‘ promote 
as an objnct of PARAMOUNT UMPoRTANCE, the dif- 
fasion of useful knowledge ;” that the wealth and 








resources of the community can, in no mode, be so 
profitably and advantageously invested, even in a 
mere pecuniary point of view: and that every dol- 
lar which is contributed to the mental and moral 
culture of the youth of the State, at that important 
period when the rudiments of character are in pro- 
cess of formtion, and the foundations of fature use- 
fulness laid, is an actual saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands, which, in the absence or neglect of such cul- 
ture must be lavished, in a few brief years, in the 
conviction and punishment of crime, or the support 
of mendicants and paupers. It is contended that 
while the State in its civil and political capacity, 
undoubtedly possesses the power of repressing every 
infractionof its laws and ordinances, and of imposing 
upon thewhole body of its citizens, an annual tax for 
defraying the enormous expenditure,—an expendi- 
ture absorbing millions of dollars—incident to the 
administration of criminal justice—it as undoubted- 
ly posseses the power of prevention, in the provision 
of early and ample facilities for the education and in- 
struction of its future citizens, thereby removing 
every inducement and inclination to vice and crime, 
and substituting in its stead, nobler and higher 
aims, purer aspirations and wiser and better mo- 
tives of action: and that the obvious dictates of 
mere worldly policy, and of a sound and enlighten- 
ed political economy, point to the expediency.and 
salutary efficacy of such ample provision for the 
instruction of the rising generation as shall pre- 
clude the necessity of an immensely greater outlay, 
for their fature punishment and support. And final- 
ly, it is claimed, on the united and concurring tes- 
timony of the wisest, most competent observers, and 
as the result of researches based upon the soundest. 
deductions of reason and the most comprehensive 
practical acquaintance with the subject, that by 
the universal education of the children of the com- 
munity, during the period ordinarily devoted to 
elementary instruction in our Common Schools, and 
under the guidance of teachers thoroughly compe- 
tent to the performance of the duties devolved upon 
them, NINETY-NINE OUT OF EVERY HUNDRED of the 
children thus trained would become “‘ honest deal- 
ers, consciéntious j jurors, true witnesses, incorrupt- 
able voters, or magistrates, good parents, good 
neighbors, good members of society ; temperate, in- 
dustrious, and frugal, conscientious in all their deal- 
ings, prompt to pity and instruct ignorance, public- 
spirited, philanthropic, and observers of all things 
1” : 

These are some of the advantages and blessings 
which the advocates of Universan Epvucartion, 
through Scuoors Frex To ALL, propose to secure : 
the diminution of vice and crime, by the effectual . 
removal of every inducement to their perpetuation, 
and by the early formation of habits and disposi- 
tions at variance with their existence ; the preven- 
tion of pauperism and mendicity, by the bestow- 
ment of the power and the will to accomplish all the 
necessary objects of human existence ; and the gen- 
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eral prevalence ofintegrity, humanity, benévolence, 
industry and public and private morality, by the 
timely and assidnous inculcation of all those pure 
and elevating principles which refine and ennoble 
our common nature. And what are the arguments 
by which these propositions are met by those who 
would crush the noble enterprise upon which we 
have thusentered? Stripped of all their disguises, 
do they not resolve themselves into this: “I have 
accumulated wealth and property : I have educated, 
partly at my own expense, and partly at the expense 
of the State, my own children : community has no 
farther claim on me: nor shall any portion-of my 
means and resources, with my consent, be devoted 
to the benefit of others.” In other words, is not 
the whole force and strength of the argument 
against Free Schools based upon the alledged injus- 
tice, inequality and oppression, of requiring one 
man te contribute in any degree, or to any extent, 
towards the education of the children of another ? 
What though in the education of his own children, 
the individual denouncing the principle of Univer- 
sal Free Education has participated freely in the 
bounty of the State: what though the same princi- 
ple which requires such contribution on his part 
toward the education of others, secures to kim and 
his children, the same right from those of equal or 
greater wealth: what though for nearly half a cen- 
tury past he has recognized and acted upon the very 
principle he now so indignantly denounces and re- 
jects, and has annually contributed his share to the 
partial fund provided for this purpose by constitu- 
tional and legislative enactment ; and what though, 
from the earliest organization of the government, 
he has ungrudgingly contributed his share of an 
annual impost of more than a million of dollars for 
the administration of criminal law, and the support 
of paupers and mendicants : now that he is called 
upon to exchange this enormous.and oppressive bur- 
den, for the. maintainance and punishment of vice 
and crime and intemperance and prodigality and 
profusion, in which neither he nor his had any 
share, for the suply of means to educate the future 


inconsiderable addition of a few dollars, more or 
less, to his ordinary assessment, stares him in the 
face, as an intolerable evil, to be resisted at all haz- 
yards! Tell him that hundreds and thousands of 
children in every direction around him are gladly 
rushing into’the schools made free te them by the 
present law, and from which they have hitherto 
been debarred by the straitened circumstances or 
honest pride of their parents ; and ask him to listen” 
to the earnest and pathetic appeal, with which, in 
their innocence and helplessness, they invoke the 


} continuance of those facilities for the attainment of 


knowledge, thus opened to their enjoyment : alas 
you touch no responsive chord in his adamantine 
breast! LET THE ARISTOCRATIC LAW BE SWEPT 
FROM THE sTATUTE Book!” is his only reply 
Tell him that in Massachusetts, the schools have been 
free, and their support a charge upon the taxable 
property of the citizens of that noble Commonwealth, 
for a period of nearly two centuries, and point him 
to the unequalled prosperity, and advancement and 
intelligence, and private and public virtue which 
have been the result: tell him, moreover, that in 
all our own principal cities and large towns the 
same system has been in fall operation for several 
years, and that no consideration could prevail upon 
them to abandon it: that the new and flourishing 
States of the far West have incorporated it with 
great unanimity into their constitutions and fun- 
damental laws : and that wherever it has found a 
footing it has carried with it the best affections of 
the community, and the highest blessings of an ad- 
vanced and advancing civilization : he still points 
to his pocket and exclaims. “‘ These are the gods of 
my iddlatry ! 

To those-and there may be many-who have rang 
themselves in opposition to the existing law, from 
no hostility to the principle of Free Schools, but 
from reasons drawn from the manifest inequality, 
imperfections and defects of the specific provisions 
of the act itself,—these remarks are not intended to 
apply. With them we differ but on a single point : 
and most cheerfully are we prepared to unite with 


citizens of that community in which the destiny of j them in removing every practical impediment to the 


his children for good or evil is to be cast, his indig- 


_ nation and abhorrence know no bounds! It is not 


enough for him to know that ths fature welfare and 
prosperity ofhis children are indissolably associated 
with that of those with whom they are thus to be 


full realization of the great principle we all have in 
view. If, however they are sincere in their pro- 
fessed desire to see the Free School principle tri- 
umph, they will dhrink from making common cause 
with its most bitter and malignant enemies. They 


united in the bonds of one common interest : that-§ will overlook the defects of the present bill, and re- 
the sole security for the undisturbed enjoyment and } affirm the principle at stake, confiding in their re- 
quiet possession of the property they may accumu- | presentatives in the Legislature to carry out, in good 
late or obtain is to be found in the integrity, intel- | faith, such measures as they shall deem best adapt- 
ligence, and virtue of the surrounding community, | ed to the full accomplishment of the object they 
and that the very existence and perpetuation of the | have in view. Above all, they will not, under guise 
government under which these blessings are to be | of friendship to the noble cause of Universal Educa- 
enjoyed, these rights secured, and these immunities | tion, throw open the gates of the citadel of Freedom 
obtained, are dependent on an enlightened and un- | to its uncompromising and determined foes. Every 
corrupted public seritiment. All these considera-| vote cast for the Repeal of the Act, from whatever 
tions are deliberately overlooked or disregarded *| motive it is cast, 1s, 1 EFFECT, A VOTE AGAINST 


and the present hardship and inconvenience of an 
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ble for the true friends of that measure, in such an 
emergency as the one now before us, to distinguish, 
in the ranks of their opponents, those who sim at 
the defects, of the present bill, from those who aim 
at the vital principle which is at ite foundation. 
" For the District @choo} Journal. 
THE HEAVENS, 

“Tue heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
’ firmament showeth his handy-work.” How true 
are these words of the Psalmist! How glorious 
must haye been his conceptions, as he gazed upon 
the star-lit heavens, and penned those lines! for 
who can help imagining that he was then contem- 
plating the sublime ‘“handy-work” of his Creator! 
Who can look upon the diamond-studded canopy, 
aud not feel the insignificance of man and. of all 
things earthly! And those watchful sentinels that 
peer through the darkness, are worlds—worlds, of 
which ours is as the smallest; how incomprehensi- 
ble is the power of him, who has. numbered’ the 

stars and keeps them all! 

How vainly man endeavors to fathom the illimi- 
table depths of the heavens! The astronomer tries, 
but fruitless are his efforts to scale the walls, and 
glance behind them; the stern mandate is—‘* thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.” Sense and sci- 
ence are at war. How can we, frail mortals, com- 
prehend that the star which lingers in the west, 
when the sun goes down, and glorious morning 
dawns upon our earth, is a world of rugged moun- 
tains and deep vaileys~a cloud-enveloped sphere, 
around which is heard the rush of other mighty 
orbs! Who can imagine that the glorious Constel- 
lation of the North, the Ursa-Major; whose seven 
stars strike the beholder. with awe, are seven 
worlds! And from each other are as distant as all 
from earth, yet man beholds them at a glance. 
How incomprehensible! Ob! glorious worlds, upon 
what have ye looked? Ye who have never known 
rest! Ye seethe horizon afar off, but it whispers— 
“Not here”—for your watchword is—On, forever, 
on! When ye were created, the angels sung “loud 
hosannas. to their King”—for they said— He has 
stamped his signet on the North. He has placed 
there suns that shall never set, until the new-form- 
ed earth shall be no more.” 

Ye beheld man pure and beautiful from the hands 
of his maker. Ye saw him placed in Paradise—and 
your brilliant lights peled with agony as ye wit- 
nessed his fall, Ye saw Noah's ark glide smoothly 
over that wide waste of waters, when the ‘‘ foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up;” and man’s 
puny attempts to reach the clouds, lest the wrath 
of an offended Deity should again visit the earth. 

But jet us turn from yon fair stars and contem- 

~ plate the pale moon, glittering upon the brow of 
night ; a cloud of surpassing beauty now veiling its 
face, and now it is clear and fair as before. I won- 
der as I gaze. Oh, that 1 could write with o pen 
tipped in thy mild beams, thet I might transmit 
























































to Earth that which thy pure eyes have ‘eheld! 
Thou didst see Babylon in all her glory—when the 
weasels of the Lord were desecrated by her proud 
monarch. Thou didgt look with mingled awe and 
gladness when the brave Mede entered the gates of 
the mighty city, and when the wail of mourning 
was wafted upon the night wind—* Babylon the 
great, the mighty, is fallen!” 

Are all these myriads of worlds inhabited, or were 
they placed in space to teach man the power of his 
Maker? Can we think this—that the good and in- 
finite Ged had no design in studding space with bis 
foot-prints? Let us hope the beings that people 
these orbs are pure and spotless, as were our first 
parents, when placed by their Creator in the garden 
of Eden. MINNIE. 





For the District Schoo! Journal. 
THE RAINBOW. 


“] do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of 
a@ covenant between me and the earth.” 


Tuus spake the Holy One, and the beautiful 
‘‘bow of promise” spanned the arch of heaven’s 
canopy. In its brightness and symmetry, it seemed 
a fit emblem of the pure love of Him, who had 
placed it there for @ continual sign of His mercy. 
Imagine the wonder and sdmiration of those who 
first beheld it, as suddenly appearing to their view, 
they saw it arising from the horizon, spreading 
across the heavens, and again sinking from sight 
amid the meeting of earth andsky. How solemn 
must that covenant have seemed, and how firmly 
believed, which was ratified by so unusual a token ! 
And even now, although invested with less of 
novelty, we still look upon it with the same feel- 
ings as those who first beheld its radiant beauty. 
We can explain its formation as far.as natural 
causes extend; can analyze its various hues or com- 
bine them at pleasure, but this knowledge tends 
rather to increase than to lessen our admiration of 
that great Power, who, through means so simple, 
can produce such a glorious result, 

We strive in vain to imitate, or even/to copy the 
beautiful bow. Art has failed to produce any thing 
which may equal its splendor: Her attempts have 
but served to show the incomparable inferiority of 
man to its Designer. They present a humbling 
view of the littleness of man and the arent power of 
the divine Architect. 

But though we may not be able with our limited 
knowledge,, to produce so beautiful a creation, we 
may at least, still look up to one already before us, 
and there learn salutary lessons, We may there in 
the deep coloring of blue, mark the truthfulness, 
in its.soft green, the goodness, and in the bright 
gold, the glory of Him, “in whom there.is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning.” We may 
feel our insignificance and want; and. 

tears may fall like the rain, yet we may Jook 
through those drops to the beautiful. 
ented in the distance, and feel that ite: 
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God of love; for in this symbol, He speaks but in 
the tones of gentleness. His wrath breaks forth in 
other and fearful expressions; the raging tempest, 
the vivid lightning, the crashing thunder, bespeak 
an offended Deity. ~The ‘elder world” might well 
have feared, when the heavens opened to pour forth 
in the Deluge the waters of God’s fury, and with 
noise and tumult to break up the bounds of the 
great deep; for such were fit tokens of. His offended 
Majesty; but 

“ Not such was the rainbow, that beautiful one, 
Whose arch was refraction, its keystone the sun ; 
A pavilion it seemed, which the Deity graced, 
And justice and mercy met there and embraced.’’ 


Axpany, 1850. D. 





INVITATION 
‘ TO ATTEND THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Of the Friends of Education, to assemble in Phila- 

delphia on the Fourth Wednesday in August, A. 

D. 1850. 

At a National Convention of the Friends of Edu- 
cation, held at Philadelphia, on the 17th, 18th and 
19th of October last, the following Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 

« First. That this Convention will meet in the 
City of Philadelphia, on the Fourth Wednesday in 
August, A. D. 1850. ® 

-* Second. That in the judgment of this Conven- 
tion, the Friends of Education in all its departments 
ought to be enlisted in its deliberations, and that in 
issuing notices, or an address for the next annual 
meeting, the invitation should be so framed as to 
comprehend both those interested in Common Schools 
and those connected with Colleges, Academies and 
other institutions. 

“ Third. That the President of this Convention 
be requested to prepare, on this principle, a short 
address, to be published by the Committee at least 
three months before the next meeting, urging the 
attendance of the Friends of Education throughout 
the country.” 

The time having arrived, at which the duty pre- 
scribed in the foregoing Resolutions must be per- 
formed, the subscriber respectfully presents himself 
before the public, and solicits, for a few moments, 
the favor of their attention. 

Although the Convention from which the forego- 
ing Resolutions emanated was composed of the 
Friends of Common Schools, yet it is expressly re- 
quired that “ the invitation be so framed as tocom- 
prehend both those interested in Common Schools, 
and those connected with Colleges, Academies and 
other institutions.” 

This comprehensive invitation was liberal and 
wise. It proposes to unite au. Teachers of youth 
in one co-operative effort, The different periods 
and degregs of education so mect and flow into each 
other, that they are hardly susceptible of being 





in the Primary School to the highest, élass.in the 
University, there is a perfect continuity of progress. 

No break, no chasm, no change of identity, inter- 
rupts the course. The succeeding grows from the 
preceding, as the oak of a hundred years has grows 
from the germ that cleft the acorn; or as the bird 
that soars undazzled towards the meridian sun, has 
grown from the eaglet just chipping its shell. Hence, 
the President of a College and the Teacher of a Pri- 
mary School, though standing far apart, stand in 
the most intimate relation to each other. Without 
the labors of the latter, the former would have no 
material on which his processes could be performed ; 
and without the former, the works of the latter 
would remain crude and incomplete. They are en- 
gaged on different parts of but a single work, and 
there is the same common interest between them as 
between the sower of the seed and the gatherer of 
the harvest. 

Heretofore, there has often been something, at 
least of indifference, if not of alienation and repul- 
sion, between those who presided over the com- 
mencement of éducation and those who superintend 
its close. It is time they should see that their inte- 
rests are not adverse, but identical ; nay, that when 
pursued in harmony, they are cumulatively benefi- 
cent. These parties may create some benefits. when 
acting separately; but when co-operating, they 
multiply those benefits by a high moral power. The 
child, whose mind was well developed in the school- 
room, not only shoots ahead, but speeds farther and 
farther ahead of all that he could have been without 
such early development. His advancement is repre- 
sented by a kind of compound as well as geometrica 
series, made up by multiplying time into velocity 
When, in his turn, such a child becomes a parent, 
he sends better prepared children to the schoolroom. 
And out of a larger number of minds, awakened in 
their youth, and made self-conscious of the exist- 
ence of their faculties and of the glowing delighs of 
their exercise, all the colleges are sure to lengthen 
their catalogues ; for a child whose mind has been 
fired by a love of knowledge cannot be kept back 
from those deeper fountains where his thirst can be 
slaked. The college draws him irresistably, and he 
will break through every barrier,—poverty, dis- 
couragement, toil, sickness, all but the ‘‘ uncon- 
querable bar” of death itself,—to reach and enjoy 
it. The colleges will not only lengthen their cata- 
logues, but illuminate them with brighter names. 
And a community so trained and advanced, will look 
back with filial piety to the institutions where their 
honorable career began, and will love to cherish, 
honor and elevate them, and all who labor in them. 
Such action and re-action cgnnot fail to lift up the 
race. It is, therefore, most earnestly hoped that all 
grades.of teachers, from the earliest to the latest, 
will attest their interest in their sacred profession, 
and their regard for each other, by their presence at — 
the proposed Convention. 
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never has been a period in the history of man, when 
Universal Education was so imperative a duty as at 
the present moment. I mean education in its most 
comprehensive and philosophic sense, as including 
the education of the body, the educatioa of the 
mind, and the education of the heart. 

In regard to the first topic, it is well known that 
physical qualities are hereditary. Disease and 
weakness descend from parent to offspring by a law 
of nature, as names descend by a lawcustom. God 
still ordains that the bodily iniquities of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children of the third and 
fourth generation. When we look backward and 
see how the number of our ancestors is doubled at 
each remove in the ascending scale, it affrights us to 
reflect how many confluent streams from vicious 
fountains may have been poured into the physical 
system of a single individual. Where, for many 
generations, this horrid entailment of maladies has 
not been broken by a single obedient and virtuous 
life, who can conceive of the animal debasements 
and depravities that may centre in a single person. 


worse ; and the possible series of deterioration is in- 
finite. Before the human race, or any part of it, 
becomse more diseased, or physically more vile, isit 
not time to arrest and restore? This can only be 
done through education, or through miracles; and 
it would require more than three hundred and sixty 
five miracles each year, to preserve health and 
strength under our present vicious habits. 
Those who do not expect the intervention of mira- 
cles, are false to their families, to the community 
and to God, if they do not urge. forward the work 
of Physical Education as the only means of rescu- 
ing the race from an infinity of sicknesses, weak- 
nesses and pains. Public Schools are the only 
instrumentality for inculcating upon the communi- 
ty at large a knowledge of the great laws of Health 
and Life. 

There never was such a necessity of imparting 
power to the human intellect, and of replenishing it 
with knowledge, as at the present time; and in no 
country is this necessity so imperative as in our 
own. The common affairs of life require a hundred 
times more knowledge now than they did a centary 
ago. New forms and kinds of business, too; 
daily merging into practice, which must be con- 
ducted with intelligence and skill, or they will ruin 
their conductors. How much more knowledge and 
art are requisite to make a cotton or woollen facto- 
ry, with all its nice and numerous appendages, than 
to make a spinning-wheel or a distaff; to manage a 
locomotive on a rail-road, than to drive a team on a 
highway; to build and navigate a steamship, than 
to sail a vessel; to make a chronometer, than a dial 
or an hour-glass; to manage a telegraph, than to 
send a courier; to make a power-press that shall 
strike off ten thousand copies in an hour, or a tele- 

soope that shall lay open the structure of the uni- 


gy. The profoundest sciences are working their 

way into the every-day business of life, and carry- 

ing power and beauty and multiplication of pro- 

ducts wherever they go, and whosoever cannot seize 

upon the benefits which they confer, will be left in 

poverty, misery arid contempt. 

Not only in all the departments of business are 

there everywhere more life, energy and compass 
but the masses of the people are investing them- 

selves, or are becoming invested with new social and 
political prerogatives. The freeman who may go 

where he pleases and select whatever occupation he 

pleases, needs vastly more judgment and intelli- 

gence than the subject of a despotism who is born 
into some niche of labor, and must stay where he 
is born. The citizen who manages not only hisown 
personal affairs, but those of his municipality ; who 
governs himself in all his political relations through 
representatives chosen by himself; whose vote may 
determine not only who shall be rulers, but what 
measures of national or inter-national policy shall 
be established or annulled; on whose will peace or 
war, national honor or national infamy may de- 
pend ;—such @ citizen, in capacity, in knowledge, 
and in wisdom, should be as a god, in comparison 
with a Russian serf or a Hindoo pariah. At this 
time, then, I say, there is vastly more for the mind 
of man to do and to understand than there ever was 
before ; and, therefore, that mind must be propor- 
tionately strengthened and illumined. 

There never was a time when the moral nature 
of man needed culture and purification more than it 
needs them at the present hour. What we call civ- 
ilization and progress, have increased temptations 
a thousand fold;—in this country, ten thousand 
fold. The race for wealth, luxury, ambition and 
pride, is open to all. With our multiplied privi- 
leges, have come not only multiplied obligations, 
which we may contemn, but multiplied dangers into 
which we may fall. Where oppression and despot- 
ism reign, all the nobler faculties of man are dwarf- 
ed, stunted, and shorn of their power. But oppres- 


their power, all the evil passions of men, not less 
than their nobler impulses. Ih this country, all 
lus of action, as have never been known before. 


less than utilitarianism, has its steam engines, and 
its power presses, and its lightning telegraphs. 


thority, and superstitious dread of religious guides, 
and fiery penal codes, which once repressed the pas- 


ed off. “If internal and moral restraints be not sub- 
are removed, the people, instead of being conquer- 


Victimg and their slaves. Even the clearest revela- 





verse, than to copy manuscripts or profess astrole 


stituted for the external and arbitrary ones that | 


sion and despotism dwarf, and stunt, and despoil of 4 
that is base and depraved in the human heart has 
are | such full liberty and wide compass, and hot stimu- — 
Wickedness, not less than virtue; diabolism, not ? 
Those external restraints of blind reverence for au- | 
sions of men and paralyzed all energy, are now lift- © 
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God, unless vouchsafed to us so daily and momently 
as to supersede all violation and conscience of ours, 
would not preclude a virtuous training as an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to a happy and honorable 
life. He takes but a limited view of the influences 
api the ¢fficacy of Christian ethics who does not 
strive to incorporate and m@Ald them into the hab- 
its and sentiments of youth; who, as fast as the 


juvenile mind opens to the perception of wonder, of 


beauty, and of truth, has not an exhaustless store 
of moral wonders and beauties and truths ready 
for transfusion into it. 

By force of these weighty considerations, which 
pertain to the whole circlé of human interests, in- 
dividual and social, mortal and immortal, I am in- 
structed to entreat those most effective guides and 
reformers of mankind,—those guides and reformers 
who act most efficiently upon the race, because they 
act upon it in the ductile and impressible state of 
childhood and adolescence, and who can act also 
upon the largest numbers as well as with the great- 
est power,—to assemble at the time and place speci- 
fied in the first ofthe resolutions, to deliberate upon 
the great interests of education, to increase the in- 
tensity of its action, to enlarge the compass of its 
beneficence, and to cheer and stimulate each other 
in the discharge of their respective duties. If each 
shall bring, though it be but a taper’s light, their 
united rays will pour a flood of illumination upon 
the whole path of duty. If each shall inspire the 
others, though it be with but one flash of enthusi- 
asm, their union shall become as it were tongues of 
flame, uttering prophecies and hymns of gladness. 
If each shall impart to his brethren, though it be 
but a feeble impulse, their combined force will en- 
due every arm with a vigor and every heart with a 
resolution unknown before; so that each shall re- 
turn to his own sphere of duty, to work no longer 
in a lonely field and by his own solitary strength, 
but with an energy borrowed from a thousand arms, 
and with a living consciousness that all good men 
and angels and our Father in Heaven are co-work- 
ers with him for the improvement of mankind. 


HORACE MANN, 
President. of the late National Convention 
of the Friends of Education. 
Wasuincton, May 18th, 1850. 


Reports upon the following topics it is expected 
will be made by Committees appointed at the last 
meeting of the Convention. 


1. TERRITORIAL, OR CIVIL SUBDIVISIONS OF THE 
Srare—involving the extent to which the District 
System should be carried, and the modifications of 
which the same is susceptible. 


2. ScHoo. ArcuirecrurEe—including the loca- 
tion, size, modes of ventilation, warming and seat- 


purposes. 


8. Scnoo.,ATTENDANcE—including the school 
age of children, and the best modes of securing the 
regular and punctual attendance of children at 
school. 

4. Granprs or scHoo_s—the number and charac- 
ter of each grade. 


5. CournsE oF INsTRUCTION—Physical, Intelleo- 
tual, Moral and Religious, Esthetical, Industrial. 
Studies—Books, Apparatus, Methods. 


6. TeacHERs—Their Qualifications—their Ex- 
amination and Compensation— Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes, Books on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching. 

7. Suprport—Tax on Property, Tax on cepa, 
School Fund. 


8. Suprrvision—State, County, Town. 

9. PARENTAL AND PUBLIC INTEREST. 

10. SuppLeMENTARY MEANS—Library, Lyceum 
Lectures. 


GEORGE EMLEN, Jr., 
JOSEPH COWPERTHWAIT, 
P. P. MORRIS, 

A. E. WRIGHT, 

A. T. W. WRIGHT, 


Committee of Arrangemente. 





SYBILLINE LEAVES FROM OUR COMMON. 
PLACE BOOK.—No. II. 


‘Assuming merely as a momentary hypothesis the 
origin of the solar system by the condensation of 
a nebule, we have to contemplate, first, the causes 
by which the luminous, incandescent, diffused mass, 
of which a nebule is supposed to be constituted, is 
gradually condensed, cooled, collected into definite 
masses, solidified, and each portion made to revolve 
about its axis, and the whole to travel about ano- 
ther body. We have no difficulty in ascribing the 
globular form of each mass to the mutual attrac- 
tion of its particles: but when this form was once 
assumed and covered with a solid crust, are there, 
we may ask, in the constitution of such a body, 
any causes at work by which the crust might be 
again broken up, and portions of it displaced and 
covered with other matter? Again, if we can thus 
explain the origin of the earth, can we, with like 
success, account for the presence of the atmosphere 
and the waters of earth and ocean? Supposing this 
to be done, we have then toconsider by what causes 
such a body could become stocked with vegetable 
and animal life; for there have not been wanting 
persons, extravagant speculators, no doubt, who 
have conceived that even this event in the history 
of the world might be the work of natural causes. 
Supposing an origin given to life upon earth, we 
have then brought before us by geological observa- 
tions, a series of different forms of vegetable and 
animal existence, occurring in different strata, and 
as the phenomena appears irresistibly to prove, ex- 
isting at successive periods. And we are compelled 
to inquire what can have been the causes by which 
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the forins of each period have passed into those of 
tlie next. We find, too, that strata which must 
have been at first horizontal and continuous, have 
undergone enormous dislocations and ruptures. 
And we have to consider the possible effect of aque- 
ous and volcanic causes to produce such changes in 
the earth’s crust. Weare thus led to the causes 
which have produced the present state of. things on 
the earth’s surface. And these are causes to which 
we may hypothetically ascribe not only the form 
and position of the inert materials of the earth, but 
also the nature and distribution of its animal and 
vegetable population. Man, too, no less than other 
animals, is affected by the operation of such causes 
as we have referred to, and must therefore be in- 
cluded in such speculations. But man’s history 
only begins where that of other animals ends, with 
his mere existence. They are stationary; he is 
progressive. Other species of animals once brought 
into being, continue the same through all ages: 
man is changing from age to age, his language, his 
thoughts, his works. Yet even these changes are 
bound together by laws of causation, and these 
causes too may become objects of scientific inquiry. 
* * * Thus we are led by a close and natural 
connection through a series of causes, from those 
which regulate the imperceptible changes of the 
remotest nebule in the heavens to those which de- 
termine the diversities ot language, the mutations 
of art, and even the progress of civilization, polity 
and literature.”— Whewell’s. Philosophy of the In- 
‘ductive Sciences. 
“ Man is his own star ; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Command all light, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing falls to him early or too late. 
Qur acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 
[Francis Beaumont. 


“Those golden letters which so brightly shine 
In Heaven's great volume gorgeously divine.” —Jd. 
«It is undoubtedly in the highest degree desirable 
that all great advances in science should become 
the common property of all cultivated men. And 
this can only be done by introducing into the course 
of a liberal education such studies as unfold and fix 
im all men’s minds the fundamental ideas upon 
which the undiscovered truths rest. The progress 
made by the ancients in Geography, Astronomy, 
and other sciences, led them to assign, wisely and 
well, a place to arithmetic and geometry, among 
the steps of an ingenious education. The discov- 
eries of modern times have rendered these steps 
still more indispensable, for we cannot consider a 
man cultivated up to the times, if he is not only 


ignorant of, but incapable of comprehending the | * is 


greatest achievement of the human intellect. And 
as innumerable discoveries of all ages have thus 
secured to geometry her place asa part of a good 
education, the great discoveries of Newton make it 





of the same course. If the education deserve to be 
called good, the pupil will not remain ignorant of 
those discoveries, the most remarkable of the exten- 
sion of the field of human knowledge, which have 
ever occurred. Yet he cannot by possibility com- 
prehend them, except his mind be previously disci- 
plined by mechanical stMlies.”"— Whewell’s Philose- 
phy of the Inductive Sciences. 


This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us 
Most innocent perhaps—and what if guilty ? 
Is this the only cure? Merciful God! ‘ 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 

By ignorance and parching poyerty,— 

His energies roll back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt till, changed to poison, 
They break out on him like a loathsome plague spot. 
Then we call in our pampered mountebanks ; 

And this is their best cure!—uncomforted 

And friendless solitude—groaning and tears, 

And savage faces at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapors of his dungeon 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of evermore deformity! 

With other ministrations, thou, C Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods and winds and waters, 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and dissonant thing 

Amidst this general dance and minstrelsy, 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 

[Coleridge’s Remorse. 


Let Man then walk meek, humble, pure and just ; 
Though meek, yet dignified—though humble, raised,— 
The heir of life and immortality, 
Conscious that in this awful world he stands 
The only of all living things ordained 
To think and know and feel “there is a God.” 

(Rev. W. S. Bowles. 


POETRY. 

Poetry is the utterance of a passion for truth, 
beauty and power, and embodying and illustrating 
its conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modu- 
lating its language on the principle of variety in 
uniformity. Its means are whatever the universe 
contains, and its ends are pleasure and exaltation.— 
Leigh Hunt. 

“It has been thought by some that we can trace 
systems, more or less like our solar system, in the 
process of formation; the nebulous matter which 


gradually into suns and planets. Whether the neb- 
ular system be tenable or no, I shall not here in- 





proper to introduce Elementary Mechanics as & part 


be closely donnected with geology, both in its inter- 
ests andin its methods.”— 2 Hist. of Indue- 
tive Sciences, 


at first expansive and attenuated, condensing ; 


quire, but the discussion of such a question would i 
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The Commonly Received English Version of 
the Bible. 


For two hundred and forty years has this authoriz- 
ed and admirable translation of the Sacred Scriptures 
remained as a monument of the piety and scholershit 
of that time, It istrue that it is not in the moder: 
dress of niuch of the romantic literature that is ‘writter: 
to minister toa depraved taste. The judicious and 
learned translators wrote in a purer Saxon {idiom than 
has been fashionable of late, considering that the in- 
termingling of shreds of cheap foreign finery brough: 
in from France and Italy would adulterate and deform, 
rather than beautify and enrich their style. Thi: 
translation is not faultless. No discreet critic has pre- 
tended this, but “doubtless what may be termed the 
Saxon body of our vernacular is better embalmed in 
our English version than any other writings of tw: 
hundred and forty years standing ; and we should de- 
plore the disintegrating process of the Don Quixotica) 
revisors, who are disposed to make every word which 
is now unfashionable, tally with modern fashions. 

Soon after the accession of James the First to the 
throne of England, Dr.Reynolds, a distinguished di- 
vine of that period, suggested the desirableness of a 
“new translation of the Bible.” 

At this time, there were, it is believed, living in Eng- 
land, as many, if not more, Bible critics, who were 
thoroughly acquainted with the Greek and Hebrew, 
and the Oriental languages, as during any period of 
time, either before or sitice. On this account this age 
is termed seculum magnatum, (the age of great men.) 

More than a hundred illustrious men might be men- 
tioned ,whose talents and learning in Biblical literature, 
the learned of all later times have gratefully acknowl-. 
edged. 

Of the most eminent men in the kingdom, by a letter 
of the King, dated, July 22nd, 1604, fifty four were 
selected and authorized to make a “ translation of the: 
Bible into English.” 

These men were to be assisted by all the wise lin 
guists in England. In writing to Dr. Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the King says: “‘ Furthermore, 
we require you to move all our bishops, to inform them- 
selves of such learned men in their diocese, as having 
especial skill in the Hebrew and Greek tongues, have 
taken pains in their private studies of the scriptures, for 
the clearing of any obscunties, either in the Hebrew or 
in the Greek, or touching any difficulties in the former 
English translation, which we have now commended 
to be thoroughly viewed and amended ; and theretipon 
to write to them, earnestly charging them, and signify- 
ing our pleasure therein, that they may send such of 
their observations, either to Mr. Levelie, our Hebrew 
reader in Cambridge, or to Dr. Harding our Hebrew 
reader in Oxford, or to Dr. Andrews, Dean of West- 
minister, to be imparted to the rest of their several com- 
panies, that so our intended translation may have the 
help and furtherance of all our principal learned men 
within this our kingdom.” 

To the places mentioned jn this letter, the men ap- 
pointed were to repair in order that they might have the 
council and assistance of one another ; that they might 
give themselves wholly to their work, and that-they 
might have access to the manuscript and printed copies 
of the Bible,so many of the most valuable of which, 
then known, were contained in the libraries of these 
Universities. 

Of such persons appointed, forty-seven actually as- 
sembled at the place designated, and commenced the 


ng of these venerable men, will find a roll and a short 
Siography of each in Dr. Townley’s Illustrations of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. 3, p. 290. 

For the guidance of these transi!ators, fourteen most 
wise and judicious rules were given, which may be 
fouind in'the ‘* English Hexapla,”p. 154. 

The translators were divided ioto four compagies, 

very particular man of each company was to trans- 
iate each chapter and verse by bimself® ‘Thus there 
were originally as many translations as individuals en- 
zeged inthe work. That of each individiel was to be 
submitted to the company, and from all these the com- 
Jany was to prepare a translation. This translation 
adopted by each company, was then to be submitted to 
‘ach of the other companies and from all was to be one 
carefully revised and adopted, as the translation ap- 
proved by the whole body. Every partof the Bible 
would thus pass through the hands, and be examined by 
‘he whole body of the translators, separately and collec- 
tively fourteen times distinctly, and some parts, upon 
which there was diversity of opinion, seventeen times. 
According to these instructions the work was entered 
upon. After all these men had been engaged most in- 
dustriously and constantly for three whole years, they 
had made out three copies of the translation, and de- 
termined to appoint six of their number, from these 
three copies to form one. The six persons thus ap- 
pointed ‘associated with themselves six others, so that 
the whole committee consisted of twelve sélect men, 
whose duty it was to review and complete the work, 
They were occupied about half a year, and their work 
was then referred to Dr. Bilson, of Winchester, and to 
Dr.. Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of Gleucester, who 
were appointed to give the whole work its final revi- 
sion, to prefix summaries of the contents of the several 
chapters, and to write a preface. 

The result of all this labor wasthe production of the 
English Bible. It was first published in London, in 


1611,in large black letter folio, with the title in still 
bears ; 


‘Thus, from the time of the appointment of the trans- 
lators till the publication, was a period of six years. 
The time actually employed was nearly four years. 
The great work which they produced has already 
the seal of two hundred years upon it. Time, which 
which has swept away the King who ordered and the 
men who accomplished it, has left it unchanged. 
Against all attempts at alteration and amendment, it 
has stoodunshaken. In 1€53, during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, the subject of improving this translation 
was referred to a committee of learned men, among 
whom were Dr. Walton and Dr. Cudworth, but instead 
of attempting to do so, they agreed to leave it as it was, 
declaring it “ to be the best of ony translation in the 
world” Says Dr. Townley, “ the highest eulogiums 
have been passed upon this version by the most compe- 
petent critics,” “and indeed,’ says Dr. Geddes, “ if 
accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest attention to the let- 
ter of the text, be supposed to constitute the qualities 
of an excellent version, this, of all versions, must in 
general, be accounted the most excellent. Every sen- 
tence, every word, every syllable, every letier, every 
point, seem to have been weighed with the nicest ex- 
actitude, and expressed either in the text, or margin 
with the greatest precision.” 





BeavrirPvt At.tecory.—A basso-relievo on one of the 
sarcophsgi at Pompeii represents a very happy allegory 
of the flight of the immortal soul from the frail bark ot 
mortality. A ship has returned from her voyage—she 
has reached her port—the helmsman has relinquished the 
helm—the attendant genii, whom -we may suppose to 
represent: the ordinary faculties of human sense, feeling, 
perceptionstc., sre going aloft to furl the sails, and the 





work of translation in the early part of the year 1607. 
Those who desire to know the character and stand- 


g 


P que conception happily conclades, asa bird soars 
away, with expanded wings, from the mast-head—the 
beautiful emblem of the soul, steering direct to Heaven. 
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_ New Yorx, July 1st, 1850. | 


» HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue extraordinary public favor with which the first numbet of this Periodical has been re- 
ceived, gives the best assurance that, in its general’ plan, it meets the public wants. Of the 
first number, which has only been published a single month, more than Twenty THovsanp 
Corrgs have already been: issued, and the demand is still unchecked. The Publishers, there- 
fore, have no doubt that within the first year of its existence the New Montuiy Macazine 
will attain a regular circulation of at least Furry Tuousanp Corres. This unbousded and 
unlooked-for success of a new enterprise will be regarded as inpeeing upon-the Publishers the 
duty of renewed and still more extended efforts to render the Magazine worthy of public favor. 
It will continue to furnish the choicest and best of the periodical literature of the day, selected 
with great care.and with special reference to its moral influence .as well as its literary char- 
acter and interest. 

A new feature of the Magazine, introduced in the present number, will be copious extracts 
from English Books, in advance of their. publication, for which the Publishers have peculiar 
facilities in the receipt of early sheets. A Monthly Summary of Domestic as well as of For- 
eign Events, comprising all the Political, Literary, and Scientific incidents of the current 
month, will also be given in each successive issue. 

Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The 
volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest’ of 
the Miscellaneous Literature of the age: The Magazine will transfer to its pages, as rapidly 
as they may be issued, the continuous tales of Dickens, Bulwer, Croly, Lever, Warren, and 
other distinguished contributors to British panied : articles of commanding interest from 
all the leading Quarterly Reviews of both Great Britain and the United States: critical no- 
tices of the publications of the day : speeches and addresses of distinguished men upon topics 
of universal interest: notices of events in Science, Literature, and Art, in which the people 
at large have an interest, &c., &c. Special régard will be had to such articles as relate to 
the economy of social life, or tend to promote in any way the well-being of those who are en- 
gaged in any department of produttive activity. A carefully prepared Fashion plate, and 
other pictorial illustrations, will accompany each number. 

Terus.—Tarce Doiiars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. The Work may 
be obtained of i‘ooksellers and Perwdical Agents, and of the Publishers. 

Laberal ements will be made with the Trade and with Agents for extra efforts in 
circrdating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuttously for Canvassers. 

The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them 





im advance. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


> 
The immense amount and variety of chicice matter! No persons on the continent have possession of so inexhaustible 
which this monthly will present, the elegant dress In which it | & atore of the right material ; none who can command to so great 
appears, and its extremely cheap price, will give it a circulation | an extent the immense li Tesources 
pans ged Aegeape By similar periodical in this or any other |: i 


country.— 4 
The’ ical execution of this work is not only unexcep-|a wider di 
commendable. Though not without pictorial | by any peri f° 
ped neg Sey whe not lost in a wilderness of em- | with the cream of the literature of the day.—Buffalo Courier. 
k Tribune. Tt bears the promise of an excellent work, superior.to aught of 
kind i . tis the embodiment of the 
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and lay open before the readers .—N. O. 
ighter and historical literature.—Com. Advertiser. first number even more than fulfills the promise made by 
plan and design are eminently judicious and commendable. cre pnelicheen-ce thelr intnedvoiny. dee Magening se the public 
That they will be ably and ly executed, the character of | It must take a high position among the literary period- 
the pablishers, and the ample facilities at their command, abun- of the day.—Beltimore Patriot. 
pee 6 papen on —_ ee the June umber, A se peer gta ye Roomate. Recap 
a contents , much gratification.— New our periodi i partment iterature. It 
York Gasthof Comores . ike any th yet published and for popular and universal cir- 
The first namber is rich and varied in its contents, presenting | i tter than any similar work yet proj — Post. 
selections from the leading periedicals and the best writers of the have commenced the of @ monthly 
y- The work in such hands can not fail of success, and we be- ich bide fair to eclipse, in point of interest, any thing 
for it that cordia] weloome which jt will doubtless receive. | in jodical line that has yet appeared in thie country.— 
—Prowidence Journal. Aubern Daily Advertiser. 
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